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Memorabilia. 





HE Winter number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research is 
much taken up with uniform. ‘ The British 
Infantry Shako’ by Mr. Alex. R. Cattley is 
a careful account of the evolution of that 
rather queer form of cap or hat (which should 
it be called?) which seems to have struck 
people’s fancy all over Europe in the early 
nineteenth century. Modelled on the head- 
gear of eighteenth-century Hungarian shep- 
herds, who went armed and mounted for the 
protection of their flocks, it owed its name to | 
a little improvement made in it when it came | 
into military use, the leather peak, or csak, 
to wit, which served to shade the eyes. The | 
history of the shako as given here, largely 
from the Orders and Circular Letters issued 
to the regiments which wore it, reveals yet 
another detail of the curious disregard for | 
the comfort of the troops which can be traced | 





in so much nineteenth-century uniform. The | 
first shako—the so-called ‘‘ stove-pipe ”’— 
actually had no chin-strap, so that it could | 
easily be knocked off the head. They made | 
it at first of very stiff felt, later of lacquered | 
material. By-and-by something more comfort- 
able was evolved, into which, nevertheless, 
there was at first an amazing intention to 
introduce a stiffening of iron negatived at 
last by the consideration that ‘‘ the Weight 
will be extremely pernicious. . . the Iron will 
attract and retain the heat . . . in wet weather 
will rust and corrode the Felt.’”” The Badges 
and Buttons of the English Militia Regiments 
1757-1935 is the subject of a long and most 
thorough-going article by Major H. G. 
Parkyn, like that on the Shako abundantly 
illustrated. Major G. Tylden writes on ‘ The 
Capture of Morosi’s Mountain, 1879.’ Among 
the Notes will be found one from our corres- 


| and playing accordingly. 





pondent Major H. Bullock, entitled 


‘British Graves in India’ in which he use- 
fully sets out in alphabetical order the 
references to ‘N. &Q.’, 1930-1936, at which 
will be found his lists of British: Monumental 
Inscriptions in different places in India. 


THE long and full Report of the fourth 

(1936) Anglo-American Conference of 
Historians, forms the staple of the November 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search (Vol. xiv. No. 41). After Lord 
Sankey’s address and the Business Meeting 
the Conference proceeded to discuss the ques- 


| tion whether History has any Shape or Pat- 


tern? It was suggested that there are three 


| patterns to choose from: chance, negation of 


pattern ; law, a scientific pattern; and plan, 
a religious pattern. In winding up the dis- 
cussion Professor Toynbee said that he con- 
sidered the danger of forcing facts into a 
mould was greater where a pattern was 
assumed but not recognised. ‘‘ He thought 
that though man was in the grip of physical 
determinism he had it within his power to 
make a spiritual pattern counter to that 
which was in process of development,’’ which 
seems tantamount to saying that history is, 
so to speak, a game, or athletic contest, with 
an adversary, not necessarily striving with 
man to beat him—rather to force him to take 
real part in the making of his history and 
himself, by finding out the rules of the game 
Recent work in 
Anglo-Saxon history, and Aspects of the study 
of mediaeval History were subjects discussed 
in the Mediaeval section. Under the History 
of Parliamentary Institutions one topic was 


| The Reformation Parliament as a matri- 
| monial agency and its national effects. The 


Study of Latin-American History in the 
United States opened up something 
relatively new, and new too, though of 
a different order of things, were the accounts 
of what had been done, is doing and remains 
to be done in the way of dealing with Paro- 
chial and other local records. The last divi- 
sion of this subject is still that about which 
there is most to be said. 


A PARTICULARLY interesting article in 

New York History for October, is that 
by Mr. Stanley C. Smoyer, about the Indians 
as allies in the old inter-colonial wars. It 
is largely an account of Sir William Johnson’s 
methods of dealing with them, leading them 
and using them. Johnson, of course, is a 
well-known character, but a study of original 
documents and letters has enabled Mr. 
Smoyer to give his sketch a quality of 
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originality. He begins by a reminder that 
the eagerness to be on friendly terms with the 
Indians had a commercial rather than a 
military object—namely, the fur trade. To 
gain their friendship one great requisite was 
a proper way of speaking and conferring 
with them, the careful employment of due 
gravity and ceremony. Another was lavish- 
ness with presents. Johnson knew well how 
to apply these principles of intercourse, as 
he did also yet another method of pleasing 
them in which he was not sufficiently sup- 
ported by the authorites behind him—that of 
helping them in their own private struggles. 
There was a movement too, for persuadin 

English youths to live among the Indians an 

accompany them on expeditions, so that they 
might become thoroughly acquainted with 
the Indian language, customs and modes of 
thought. The idea did not prove very accept- 
able to the English; the French adopted it 
more freely and intermarriage with the 
Indians, relatively infrequent among the 
English, became among them a common thing. 
The use of the Indians in war-time consisted 
largely in scouting and scalping parties. The 
Iroquois, with whom Johnson had chiefly to 
do, showed military foresight and intelligence 
and could give good counsel. But two Indian 
peculiarities as warriors sometimes created 
great awkwardness. One was their custom of 
going home after any considerable loss in 
battle, whether they had won or lost, with 
the promise, true, soon to be back again in 
full force; but meanwhile the enemy could 
not be followed up. ‘The other was their re- 
fusal to consider a war as definitely closed 
before they had completed annihilated the 
enemy. It was difficult to persuade them that 
unwillingness to do this was not a sign of 
cowardice. 


N the December Cornhill one of the more 
striking articles is Mr, H. G. J. Latham’s 

‘ Rugby in the Early ’Eighties.’ No doubt the 
differences between then and now have been 
brought about largely by the general advance 
in educational practice and are common to 
all public schools. Still, Rugby’s tradition of 
hardness seems to have gone farther than 
most. Mr. Latham records that there was 
no exaggerated ‘‘ worship of athletics ’’; 
there was, however, stern compulsion in the 
matter of games. Apparently, the dis- 
cipline which pressed hardest of all upon the 
small boys was the paper-chase. There are 


some outspoken paragraphs about bullying 
Moral tone is said to have 


and moral tone. 











been vile in one House where the House. 
Master was “a splendid Christian gentle. 
man” and ‘‘a good disciplinarian ’’ peg. 
pected and beloved, but made the mistake of 
keeping to his private residence and not 
coming familiarly or at unexpected time 
into the boys’ quarters—an excess of chival. 
rous trust. There is account of one or two 
odd school customs—House Cheering for 
example. Once a week, for the last three 
weeks of the Christmas term, the whole Houy 
would turn out before prayers into the court- 
yard, where the Head of the House would 
call for three cheers for the Head-Master and 
his wife. The cheers were roared out “ very 
slowly and with unction,’’ and repeated for 
the House-Master and his wife, the House. 
Tutor and his wife and for one or two more 
dignitaries—ending up with cheers for 
popular members of the House. 

In ‘The Charm of an Old English Cot- 
tage,’ Mrs. Mabel Dawson tells some delect- 
able particulars about a Sussex cottage (the 
deeds dating back to 1732) and about won- 
derful things—spotted by a watchful eye and 
bought for very few shillings—with which it 
has been furnished and adorned. 


E were interested to notice in a recent 

table of booksales set out in the Bookman, 
that second in the list, that is bracketed with 
two others came Hogben, ‘ Mathematics for 
the Million.’ Its two equals in success as 
there recorded were Mr. Mitchell’s ‘ Gone 
with the Wind’ and the ‘ Autobiography of 
G. K. Chesterton.’ Following these came 
‘Inside Europe’ and Mr. Fisher’s ‘ History 
of Europe.’ Both Housman’s ‘ More Poems’ 
and ‘ The Oxford Book of Modern Verse ’ had 
good places, 


‘i the present number of ‘ N. & Q.’, at post 

. 445, s.v. * Milton’s Watch,’ will bk 
found, above the signature of our correspon- 
dent Mr, A. H. W. Fynmore, a reply toa 
query in the tenth volume of our First Series. 


(THE Thirteenth General (Six-Yearly) Index 
of ‘N, & Q.’ is now completely out of 
print and we learn that a number of libraries 
both here and in America are lacking it, and 
desirous of acquiring it. 
If any of our readers have copies of this 
Index which they would like to dispose of 
the Publisher of ‘N. & Q,’ (2 Breams Build 
ings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4) will k 
lad to put them in communication with the 
ibraries where it is wanted, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





W. S. GILBERT’S FATHER. 


[s order to understand W. S. Gilbert 
(1836-1911) it is advisable to know some- 
thing of his remarkable father, William Gil- 
bert (1804-90), for “‘ Bab ’’ was the son of his 
father in every sense of the word. It is there- 
fore appropriate in view of the recent cen- 
tenary of the son’s birth to give some account 
of the extraordinary literary activity of the 
father, about whom scarcely anything has been 
written beyond the ‘ D.N.B.’ notice by the late 
Mr. Seccombe, who was at his best when he 
wrote it—and his best was always hard to beat. 

William Gilbert, who was the second son of 
acolonial broker of Hampshire origin, and 
who was born at Bishopstoke, Hants., though 
he was educated at Clapham, began his career 
asa midshipman in the East India Com- 
pany’s service (1815-21) and often referred to 
his experiences as such in his books. After 
giving up the sea, he spent some years in 
Italy, returning to England in 1826, and 
having studied medicine he was attached for 
atime to Guy’s Hospital, and is said to have 
served in the Navy as a surgeon. But I have 
quite failed to discover what medical degree 
he held; he was not a member of the Society 
of Apothecaries, On Feb. 14, 1836, he married 
Anne, second daughter of Dr. Thomas Morris, 
and W. S. Gilbert was his firstborn (Nov. 18, 
1836). 

Gilbert senior did not publish anything till 
he was middle-aged, but between 1857, when 
he was fifty-three, and 1882, when he stopped 
writing, he was very busy with his pen, pro- 
ducing in a quarter of a century over thirty 
different books of many kinds. 

He was tall, like his son, and, like him, he 
loathed humbug in every shape and form, 
though he hit out more directly and not in the 
whimsical way of his son, whose hatred of 
humbug was reinforced by a devastating kind 
of logic loosely called ‘‘ topsy turvydom.’”’ A 
constant attender of the Reform Club, Gilbert 
senior carried on an unremitting war on every 
kind of vested interest and social abuse, in- 
cluding the maladministration of civic funds, 
and he was a great opponent of the alcoholic 
drink traffic. He was, indeed, more interested 
im social questions than in literature as an 
art. Mr. Seccombe summed him up compre- 











hensively in deciding:—‘‘ A story teller sui 
generis, lacking in perspective, in fusing 
power and in continuity, Gilbert was, on the 
other hand, endowed with a style of sparkling 
lucidity, a clever perhaps rather than _pro- 
found observation and a very dry, but subtle 
humour.”’ 

A much more elaborate and in some respects 
a finicky analysis of his mentality was written 
by ‘‘ H. A. Page’ (A. H. Japp, 1837-1905) in 
an article on ‘ Psychology in art—William 
Gilbert,’ hung on Gilbert’s novel ‘ Sir Thomas 
Branston ’ (Contemporary Review, Novem- 
ber, 1869, xii. 437-444), in which we are told 
that Gilbert ‘‘ the professed moralist ’’ had a 
leaning towards, hard psychological pheno- 
mena :— 


In Mr. Gilbert’s craft we must submit to all 
the jolting and pitching and homely labour of 
the day and of the night, and sometimes lie 
awake counting one by one the footsteps of the 
watch as he passes steadily overhead, while we 
listen half sick to the swish of the waves and 
regret the irregular rolling of the sea. 


It has been suggested that Gilbert began 
writing in competition with his son. The first 
literary work of the son was the translation of 
the ‘ Laughing Song ’ from ‘ Manon Lescaut ’ 
in 1857, and that was the year that the elder 
Gilbert began issuing his long list of hooks. 
Certain it is that, like his son, who illustrated 
some of his father’s work, Gilbert knew the 
art of literary economy, for he used his per- 
sonal experiences over and over again. A 
striking example occurs in the case of his story 
called ‘De Profundis, a tale of the social 
deposits,’ published in 1864 by Strahan, that 
pioneer of fine format, who has never had 
justice done to him—he is not even in the 
‘ D.N.B.’ In 1867 he published the first four 
chapters as a 16mo for young people: and in 
1879 the entire text of ‘ De Profundis’ re-ap- 
peared as ‘ James Duke, Costermonger.’ 


The following seems to be a fairly complete 
list of Gilbert senior’s books, though I make 
no attempt to trace his serialised work :— 

18 . .—‘ Morna.’ 

The ‘D.N.B.’ says Gilbert published 
privately a poem in blank verse called 

‘ Morna,’ based on Romani’s libretto of 

Bellini’s opera ‘ Norma,’ which was first 


produced at Milan 1831. 


1857—‘ On the present system of rating for 
the relief of the poor of the metropolis.” By 
William Gilbert, chairman of the Association 
for Promoting an Equalization of the Poor 
Rate on an Equable Assessment on the Metro- 
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politan District (London: 
and Glass; 1857: 8vo., pp q 
It is notable that Judd and Glass were 
also the printers of the first book form of 
‘The ‘‘Bab”’ Ballads,’ as published by 
Camden Hotten in 1869. 


1858—‘ Dives and Lazarus, or the adven- 
tures of an obscure medical man in a_ low 
neighbourhood.’ [By William Gilbert] (Lon- 
don: Judd and Glass, 1858: 8vo., pp. 
iv. + 208). 

This pungent book seems to possess a cer- 
tain autobiographic quality. 

18..—‘ The Weaver’s Family.’ 

I have not traced a copy, but it is re- 
ferred to on the title page of ‘ Shirley 

Hall Asylum.’ 


1859—‘ Margaret Meadows: a tale for the 
Pharisees.’ By William Gilbert. 

This novel is not in the British Museum, 
nor in the National Library of Scotland. 
It is referred to on the title page of ‘ Shirley 
Hall Asylum’ (q.v.) and it is also 
referred to in the ‘D.N.B.’ It was 
dramatised without Gilbert’s permission by 
Tom Taylor as ‘ Mary Warner,’ and was 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre on June 
21, 1869, and at the Olympic, May 23, 1870, 
proving a great success in the hands of Miss 
Bateman. Gilbert was awarded on arbitra- 
tion £200 damages for the infringement of 
his rights, but declined to let his name 
appear on the playbills as co-author. 


1863—‘ Shirley Hall Asylum, or the mem- 
oirs of a monomaniac.’ Edited by the author 
of * Dives and Lazarus,’ ‘The Weaver's 
Family,’ ‘ Margaret Meadows,’ etc. etc. (Lon- 
don: William Freeman, 1863: 8vo., pp. vi. + 
393 + [1]. Second edition published by 
Strahan 1871). 

This is a collection of stories about various 
inmates of a lunatic asylum told by one of 
their number—who escaped—a man who has 
gone mad in _ trying to solve perpetual 
motion. The insanity of the patient is 
subtly mingled with the rational. The 
Athenaeum decided (Oct. 10, 1863) that 
the stories are “ extremely clever.’’ The 
novel had a_ sequel in ‘ Doctor Austen’s 
Guests,’ 1866 (q.v.)- 

1864—‘ Christmas tale. The Rosary, a 
legend of Wilton Abbey.’”’ By William Gil- 
bert (London: William Freeman; 8vo.). 

The Athenaeum stated (Jan. 23, 1864, 
p. 120) that this is a story of the fifteenth 
century in the shape of the autobiographical 


printed by Judd 








I 


confession supposed to have been read to the 
sisterhood of Wilton Abbey by Alicia Long. 
spée who was for ten years abbess of the 
Benedictine Abbey at Wilton. There is no 
copy in the British Museum and is not 
noted in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


1864—‘ De Profundis, a tale of the social 
deposits.” By William Gilbert ‘eree 
Alexander Strahan, 1864; 8vo. ; vol. i., pp, 
iv. + 268; vol. ii., pp. iv. + 251 + (1p. 

This story tells how James Sparkes, 
private in the Scots Fusilier Guards, now 
the Scots Guards, who lived in Blue Anchor 
Yard, Westminster, in wheeling in 1835 to 
a customer the laundry washed by his wife, 
found a foundling who was christened Duke 
after the Duke of Wellington. When he 
grew up the boy marries the Sparkes’s 
daughter Jemima, and after the pair have 
gone through some gruelling times, they 
emigrate to Australia. The story, which 
contains 130,000 words, was reprinted ver- 
batim in 1879 under the title of ‘ James 
Duke, Costermonger,’ while the first four 
chapters, containing 17,500 words, were re. 
printed in 1867 as ‘ The Washerwoman’s 
Foundling.’ 

The Spectator went the length of saying: 
‘Defoe and Mr. Gilbert alone of English 
novelists seem to give the ore of English life, 
while other novelists give only extracted 
metal.”” The Pall Mall Gazette said: 
““The Newgate Calendar cannot take you 
down to lower levels than Mr. Gilbert takes 
you.”’ The Athenaeum describes it as 
‘remarkably clever—a life-like photograph 
of the habits and manners, fortunes and 


misfortunes, of the very lowest class of 
London’s poor.” 
1864—‘ The Goldsworthy family, or the 


country attorney.” By William Gilbert (Lon- 
don: William Freeman, 1864; 2 vols. ; 8vo.). 
The Athenaeum stated (June 4, 1864, p. 
774) that the story turned chiefly on the 
rascality of a sanctimonious country attor- 
ney. ‘‘ None of the characters are [sit] 
interesting, nor very true to life: the style 
is dry and artificial . The story is not 
pleasant reading . ‘It does not keep up 
the promise of ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum.’” 
There is no copy in the British Museum, 
and is not noted in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


1866—‘ Doctor Austen’s guests.’ By Wil 
liam Gilbert (London: Alexander Strahan, 
1866; 8vo., vol. i., pp. viii. + 310 + [2]: 
vol. ii, pp. viii. + 315 + [6]. A sequel 
to ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’ 
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1866—‘ The Magic Mirror: a round of tales 
for young and old.’ . By William Gilbert, 
with 84 illustrations by W. S. Gilbert 


(london: Alexander Strahan; 8vo., pp. 
vi, + 290). 

The stories are: ‘ The glass brain’ ; 

‘Giles the swineherd’; ‘ The mercer’s 


apprentice ; ‘The merchant’s goddauzhter’ ; 

‘The sacristan of St. Botolph ’; ‘ The phy- 

sician’s wife’; ‘ The King’s ball’; ‘ The 

mirror broken.’ 

1867—‘ The Wizard of the Mountain.’ By 
William Gilbert (London: Strahan and Co., 
(3) 1867: 8vo., vol. i., pp. vi. + 323: vol. ii., 
pp. vi. + 549 + [3]). 


A story of an Italian astrologer, the Inno- 
minata, at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, or the beginning of the fifteenth, who 
had a castle at Ponte, near Pian d’Erba, 
in the Brianza, which the author visited 
‘in the spring of 184-.’’ 

1867—-‘ The Washerwoman’s Foundling.’ By 
William Gilbert (London: Alexander 
Strahan, 1867: 16mo.; pp. iv. + 184 + six 
plates of woodcuts by William Small). 

This is the first four chapters of ‘ De Pro- 
fundis,’ 1864, already referred to. 

1868—‘ The Doctor of Beauweir, an auto- 
biography.’ By the author of ‘ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,’ ‘ De Profundis,’ etc., etc. (London : 
Tinsley Brothers, 1868; 8vo.; vol. i., pp. | 
iv. + 301 + [1]: vol. ii, pp. vi. + 310) 








+ [2 adv.]). | 
Beauweir is supposed to be in South 
Wales. 
1869—‘ The Seven-leagued Boots.’ By Wil- 
liam Gilbert. 


This was a story about a Salisbury racing 
establishment contributed to Good Words 
for the Young, Dec. 1, 1869, pp. 71-78, with 
four illustrations by Bab. It is preserved 
separately in the Plumptre Johnson Gilbert 
collection at the British Museum. 

1869—‘ Sir Thomas Branston.’ By Wil- 
liam Gilbert (London: Hurst and Blackett, 
1869; 8vo.; vol. i., pp. iv. + 350 + [2]: 
vol. ii., pp. iv. + 335 + [1]: vol. iii., pp. 
iv. + 363 +[1]). 

Sir Thomas was the son of an unscrupu- 
lous Indian ‘‘ Nabob ” who smuggled opium 
into China and married a rich wife, was 
made a baronet and bought an estate. 
Thomas began his career, like Gilbert, as 
amiddy in the H.E.I.C. service. He made 
an unfortunate marriage and dies. The 
Athenaewm (Oct. 18, 1869) gave the book a 





whole page notice. 


1869—‘ King George’s Middy.’ By William 


Gilbert, with one hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions by W. S. Gilbert (London: Bell and 
Daldy, 1869; 8vo.; pp. viii. + 302). 


This is a boy’s story, in the form of an 
autobiography of the son of Squire Cop- 
pinger, a Leicestershire man. The boy 
served on the Albatross and had various 
experiences in Africa. The illustrations 
are signed ‘‘ Bab.’’ 


1869 — ‘Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of 
Ferrara: a biography’: illustrated by rare 
and unpublished documents. By William 


Gilbert (London: Hurst and Blackett, 1869; 
8vo. ; vol. i., pp. vill. + 344 + plate (portrait 
of Lucrezia): vol. ii., pp. viii. + 360). 


This is more or less a defence of Lucrezia, 
for the final conclusion reads: ‘‘ It is impos- 
sible from the data which we have placed 
before the reader—all of which are authori- 
tative—that Lucrezia could have been the 
execrable character she has so frequently 
been painted . . . Of the specific acts of 
gross immorality which have been brought 
against Lucrezia during her residence in 
Rome, not the slightest trustworthy evidence 
exists, nor do her bitterest contemporaneous 
enemies ever accuse her of being directly or 
indirectly implicated in a murder. It would 
hardly be fair to judge her conduct in that 
profligate age with the same severity we 
should use in criticising the reputation of 
a modern princess.”” The Athenaeum in a 
full-page review (Feb. 20, 1869) condemned 
its bias and historical methods. 


1870—‘ The Inquisitor, or the struggle in 
Ferrara.’ By William Gilbert (London: 
Tinsley Brothers: 8vo. 3 vols.). 

The Athenaeum stated (April 27, 1870, 

p. 271) that this is the life of Renee of 

France, Duchess of Ferrara. The year 1554 

is chosen in order to connect in the same 

tale a visit to Ferrara by Bernardino 

Odeino, the Capuchin reformer, then on a 

tour in Italy for the purpose of gathering 

funds for the church at Zurich, and the 
presence in the same city of an emissary 
of the Holy Office sent by Henry the Second 
of France for the compulsory conversion to 

Romanism of his illustrious aunt. There 

is no copy in the British Museum, and is 

noted by the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


1871—‘ Martha.’ By William Gilbert 
(London: Hurst and Blackett, 1871; 8vo., 
vol, i., pp. iv. + 309 + {1]: vol. ii., pp. 
iv. + 333 + [1]). A novel. 

1873—‘ Clara Levesque.’ By William Gil- 
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Dubosq, who came of Normandy stock. 





bert (London: Hurst and Blackett, 1873; 8vo.,| class of society: a class, in fact, in which | | 1 
vol. i., pp. iv. + 307 + [1]: vol. ii., pp.| Mrs. Flagon might almost be considered g Wi 
iv. + 307 + [1]: vol. iii., pp. iv. + 303) lady and Jack Shepherd [sic] a gentleman,” 188 
+ {1]). A novel. 1877—‘ The City, an inquiry into the Cor. * 

1873—‘ Contrasts: dedicated to the rate-| poration, its Livery Companies and the ‘ 
payers of London.’ [By William Gilbert] | administration of their charities and endoy. I 
(London: Alexander Strahan and Co., 1873;| ments.’ By William Gilbert (London: { 
8vo.; pp. vi. + 315 + [7)). Daldy, Isbister and Co., 1877; 8vo.; pp, ] 

This book deals with the poor-law, sick| vi. + 376 4 (2 adv.]). ; 

asylums and hospitals, pauper schools, This is a _ fierce denunciation of social 1 

charity schools and the Livery Companies.| abuses, opening with a chapter on the demo. 

It conjures the ratepayers to resist ‘“‘the| lition of the dwellings of the working 

mismanagement, jobbery, stupidity, glut-| classes, showing how 50,000 people were ( 

tony, and possibly in many instances direct| evicted from the region of Farringdon Road : 
fraud.’’ The Spectator thought it ‘‘de-| for the Metropolitan Railway: how dis 
served to be placed beside the appeal of Mr.| placed people in the City were spilled over : 

Plimsoll.’’ into the parish of St, Clement Danes and 

1874—‘ Facta non verba: a comparison be-| how 6,000 of them were driven out from the 
tween the good works performed by the ladies! congested area to make way for the Law 
in Roman Catholic communities in England| Courts, the houses being demolished long th 
and the unfettered efforts of their Protestant| before it was necessary. This part of the | 4, 
sisters.’ By the author of ‘ Contrasts’ book contains a large amount of informa- i 
(London: W. Isbister and Co., 1874. 8vo.;| tion not readily come by elsewhere. This (1 
pp. vi. + 342 + [4)). opening is followed by one chapter on City 

It contains little sketches of the philan-| parochial charities; three on the Livery 
thropic work of eleven women—Maria S.| Companies, and one on the City medical 

Rye; Annie Macpherson, who began in| Charities and endowed schools. 

Cambridgeshire; Mary  Merryweather;|' 1877—‘‘‘ Nothing but the truth ’’; an u- 

Johanna Chandler (1820-79: who is dealt| varnished picture of the effects of intemper- 

with in the ‘ D.N.B.’); Elizabeth Mar-| ance.’ By William Gilbert (London: Wil- 

garetta Maria Gilbert (1826-85), who was| liam Mullan and Co., 1877; 8vo. pp. vi. + 

the blind oe of goer 2 yrs Gil-| 517 + [1)). 

bert of Chichester (she and her father are ‘ “ ” 

beth dealt with in the D.NB.); Mrs. |_ 1877—The Landlord of “The Sun”: 1 

sas* : | novel.” By William Gilbert (London: R. 

Marie Hilton, wife of a temperance advo- Ditties Ne: Bus. - wah i BOT 

cate; Mary Carpenter (1807-77: dealt with (1}) gi Ab Speineag | ‘pe te a Preah: 

in the ‘D.N.B.’); Adeline Cooper (Mrs. | {17 zaq) ‘7 PP: i oT eee 

Harrison) ; Sarah Robinson; Mary Whate-| ** . ). me 

ly, daughter of Archbishop Whately; and The background of the story is in the 

Miriam Harris, a Jewess, region of the Mint, in Southwark. 

1875—‘ Disestablishment from a Church| _ 1879—‘ James Duke, costermonger, a tale of 
point of view.’ By W. Gilbert (London: the social deposits.’ By William Gilbert, 
Tinsley Brothers, 1875; 8vo., pp. vi. + 498). | (London: Strahan and Company, 1879; 80, 

Describing himself as “an attached| PP- iv. + 44). 

member of the Church of England,’’ Gilbert This book is identical with ‘ De Pro- 

decides that the political union between the| fundis’ (1864), the first four chapters of 

Church and State has been ‘‘ most detri-| which form ‘The Washerwoman’s Founi- 

mental to the interests of Christians.”’ ling’ (1867). 

1877—‘ Them Boots.’ By William Gilbert 1879—‘ Mrs. Dubosq’s Bible.’ By William ' 
(London : Daldy, Isbister and Co., 1877; 8vo.,| Gilbert (London: Strahan and Company, 
pp. vi + 269 + {1)). 1879; 8vo., pp. viii. + 316). 

This is a grim story of an institution for This is a story of a French Huguenot 

the reception, comfort and reformation of| group in Spitalfields in the eighteenth cen 

female ticket-of-leave convicts. ‘‘ The por-| tury, and tells how Dr. Gregory D’ Aubigny 

traits and characters, though taken from| came across a Bible, dated Geneva 1650, in 

real life, are, with one solitary exception,| the possession of a poor patient, Madame 

drawn from the lowest and most degraded 
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- 1880.—‘ Memoirs of a cynic.’ Edited by 
William Gilbert (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1880; 8vo., vol i. pp. iv.. + 290; vol. ii., pp. 
iv. + 186 + [2]). 

' This book is partly autobiographical. 
“Our house was on the Surrey side of 
Blackfriars Bridge.’’ and was destroyed for 
the Blackfriars terminus of the Dover 
Railway. It describes how the boy, brought 
up by a grandmother, became a midship- 
man in the H.E.I.C. ship Vizagapatam. 
“Nothing could be more detestable than 
the life I led while in the service.’’ The 
cynic’s adventures in Italy, especially in 
Milan and Padua, are described (i. 173- 
290). Reference is made at the beginning 
to the autobiography of Sir Thomas Bram- 
ston, K.B. Gilbert’s novel was ‘ Sir Thomas 
Branston.’ 


1881.—‘ Modern wonders of the world, or 
the new Sinbad.’ By William Gilbert (Lon- 
don: Strahan and Company [1881] ; 8vo., pp. 
vi + 306 + [2] + 10 plate illustrations 
(with Dalziel woodcuts). 

It is a series of stories told by Hassan, 
who was the son of a Mohammedan slave- 
dealer in Upper Egypt and who came to 
London. He told the stories to a number 
of boys and girls in a London house, all of 
whom had ‘‘eyes in the tips of their 
fingers.’ There are ten stories: (1) 
Kordicus the demon; (2) Kordicus and the 
woodman; (3) Some magic copper coins ; 
(4) A sail above the clouds; (5) An adven- 
ture at the bottom of the sea; (6) Enchanted 
cotton ; (7) Bottled lightning; (8) Diamond 
fields; (9) Some curious insects, birds and 
flowers ; (10) Some things too wonderful for 
even Hassan’s audience. 


1882.—‘Legion, or the modern demoniac. 
By William Gilbert (London: Tinsley, Bro- 
thers, 1882; 8vo. pp. iv. + 270 + [2 adv.}). 
This is a teetotal piece of propaganda, 
showing with various examples how drink 
leads to crime, profligacy, suicide, homicide, 
brutality, cruelty, pauperism, idiocy and 
insanity. 
In his later years Gilbert retired to Salis- 
bury and died in the Close there in 1890 at 
the age of eighty-six. 


Joun Matcotm Butzocs. 





“ DEGRIDARII.’’—An unheard of mascu- 

line name for the Muses, ‘‘ Pegridarii ”’ 
occurs in the preface to Chapman’s Iliad, out 
of Eustathius. Search in the unparagraphed 





ocean of that author was a discouraging enter- 


prise, but good luck found the word Meypidiev 
(gen. plur.). What to make of it? Liddell 
and Scott were dumb. Lewis and Shortt sup- 
plied pegris, a sea mussel, of little help. Then 
a friend revealed that modern texts of Eusta- 
thius gave mepidov, anatural word. But of 
course Chapman did not read Eustathius. M. 
Schoell says with great probability that he 
could not. His source was the unfailing 
Spondanus, who tells the tale twice, first 
using the form ‘‘ Pegridarum,”’ and later cor- 
recting more or less to ‘‘ Pieridarum.’’ Chap- 
man liked the first best, and made a nomina- 
tive out of his own head, but he seems to have 
been quite insensitive to the implication of 
his masculine termination. 


G. G. L. 


YNONYMS FOR “‘ WIND-BROKEN ”’ 
(see cliii., 97).—A correspondent recently 
asked for equivalents of this phrase, used in 
the sense of that condition in a horse whereby 
the elasticity of the Iungs is lost and a heav- 
ing and panting after exercise is observable. 
The veterinarian term for it is emphysema. 
‘* Broken-winded ’”’ is a term as old as the 
fifteenth century. The ‘ N.E.D.’ remarks, 
““ Of a broken-winded horse, stable-men say 
‘He has bellows to mend.’’’ Here in North 
Carolina farmers refer to such a horse as 
‘* bellust,’’ that is, ‘‘ bellowsed.’’ The nearest 
I can find to this in any dictionary is in 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ where 
it applies to human beings and means ‘“‘ to 
breathe hard,’’ ‘‘ to be out of breath ’’: ‘‘ As 
I wor fairly bellust, I jumped ower a wall 
inta a wood-yard.”’ Other terms heard in 
rural America are ‘‘ wheezy’’ or ‘‘ heavy,’”’ 
or ‘‘the horse has the ‘heaves’ (or 
‘ wheezes ’).”’ Occasionally ‘‘ roaring’’ is 


used. 


A ‘* JOB OF WORK.”—One of the latest 

additions to our everyday vocabulary is 
the above. Aviators referring to their par- 
ticular flying stunt appear to favour it; and 
it seems to be getting a vogue. In the Man- 
cheste Guardian Commercial of Nov. 19, 1936, 
in a ‘Supplement’ therein, appears an 
article on ‘ Modern Type Faces,’ in which the 
writer says: ‘‘ One day a man with a chisel 
set out to do a ‘ job of work.’ His task was 
to. cut letters on the Trajan column. ..’’ 
One is tempted to ask why these substantives 
should be coupled in this way. It rather 
savours of redundancy. 


C, P. Hatz. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





EVEU A LA MODE DE BOURGOGNE. 
—What is this? It was the relationship 
in which Brun de Roucy, Bishop of Langres 
from 980 or 981, stood to the Emperor Otto II, 
the King of France Hugues Capet, and the 
King’s brother Henry the Great, Duke of Bur- 
gundy (Abbé M. Chaume, ‘ Les origines du 
duché de Burgogne,’ i., 1925, pp. 466, 549, 
537); and his mother, Aubérée (Alberada) was 
daughter of Gilbert, Duke of Lorraine, by 
Gerberga, daughter of Henry I of Saxony 
and sister of the Emperor Otto I the Great 
(ibid., 466, 549). 
ds als 


NCLE A LA MANIERE DE BRETAGNE. 

—What is this? It is the conjectural rela- 
tionship (Schmitt, ‘ Mém. hist. sur le dioc. de 
Lausanne,’ ii., 1859, p. 72) between Hart- 
mann de Neuchatel-Nidau, provost of 
Soleure in 1303 (‘ Geneal. Hdbch. z. Schw. 
Gesch.,’ i. 102, 118-9) and Girard de Vuip- 
pens, Rector of Greystoke, 28 Jan., 1297/8 
(‘ Reg. of John de Halton, Bp. of Carlisle,’ 
i. 106), and Bishop of Lausanne 1301-9 
(‘ Mém. Doc. Soc. d’Hist. Suisse Romande,’ 
2nd. série, viii. 466), who calls the former his 
uncle (Svloth. Wochenblatt, 1824, p. 515), the 
bishop’s stepmother Itta, of unknown family, 
and first wife of Ulrich, Seigneur de Vuip- 
_ being supposed to be of the house of 
Neuchatel (Schmitt, loc. cit.; ‘ Mémorial de 
Fribourg, ii., 1855), 

2 te Sas 


““TNTELLECIUS IN IPSA INTELLI- 

GIBILIA TRANSIT.’’—Seven times at 
least Chapman quotes or refers to this maxim, 
once adding in a note “‘ oportet esse analoziam 
inter potentiam cognoscentem et hoc quod cog- 
noscitur &c. Cul, artst.’’ This seems to refer 
to a Latin version of Aristotle. What is 
“‘Cul.’’, and where is the original to be 
found ? 


G. G. L. 


% RY-TOPS.’’—In my young days in the 
south of Ireland, we never spoke of “‘ fir- 
cones ’’ but of ‘ tory-tops,’’ a term unknown 
to the Oxford Dictionary. Can anyone throw 
light on it? H1sBernicvs. 


EVIVING OF OLD STREET NAMES.— 
Can anyone give instances (other than in 

the City of Oxford) where the local authority 
has at any time changed the existing names 











of streets to other older names formerly held 
by such streets ? 
T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a, 


[There is the case of Petty France, West. 
minster. See 12 S. viii. 407, 452, 477.] 


“ Q ELNE LANE.’’—Can anyone say if in 

any of our Roman towns there is a place- 
name of ‘‘ Kelne Lane ”’ or ‘“‘ Kelne Street” 
derived from the brick kilns of the Roman 
time being located in the particular district? 
Details will oblige. 


T. Cann HucGues, F.s.a. 
Oakrigg, Lancaster. 


HURCHES DEDICATED TO ST. CON. 
STANTINE.—Are there any churches 
dedicated to St. Constantine, the King of 
Cornwall converted by St. Petrock towards the 
end of the sixth century, other than that at 
Constantine, Cornwall ? 


P. J. Fynmore. 
Berkhamsted. 


RASS MEDAL.—Can anyone give me in- 
formation concerning a small brass medal 
the size of a copper farthing, which has on 
the obverse Queen Victoria’s head and the 
inscription ‘‘ Victoria Regina ’’ and on the 
reverse a man on horseback, in uniform, with 
a drawn sword and a crown, riding over a 
dragon with the inscription ‘“‘To Hanover 
1837.’’ This man is presumably the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

I have also seen a medal which is exactly 
the same except that on the obverse the in- 
scription reads ‘‘ Victoria, Queen of Great 
Brit. 1862."’ When were they issued and 
why ? 

P. J. Fynmore. 


LA CIEGA DE MANZANARES.—Sir John 
Bowring contributed to the first volume 

of Once a Week (p. 525) an interesting notice 
of La Ciega de Manzanares. She was a blind 
old woman who was an inmate—why it is not 
stated—-of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of 
Madrid, and had a remarkable gift of poetic 
improvisation. On one occasion she was asked 
by a lady of distinguished grace and beauty 
to write a stanza without the letter e in it. 
As this vowel is the most frequent in Spanish, 
as in English, the task was not easy ; but she 
improvised these complimentary lines to the 
fair woman who had made the request: 

Divina flor purpurina! 

En tus ojos cristalinos 

Y tus labios los mas finos, 

Tu boca la mas divina, 

Asaz la virtud camina 

Y mira con gran cuidado; 
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Todos alaban tu agrado, 
Con la major importancia 
Tu amor y fina fragrancia 
Y corazon apiadado. 

Bowring omits to call attention to the 
vowel with which the second line begins. He 
does not give the name of this clever im- 
provisatrice. Is there any more extended 
notice of her life and writings? 

Word for word the above query, which has 
become topical, is that of Mr. W. E. A. Axon 
in 9 S. iv. 29. Unanswered then, perhaps 
now it could be answered by one of the many 
cultured Spaniards in exile among us, await- 
ing the redemption of Spain. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


“(UEEN DICK.’’ — Why was Richard 

Cromwell, Lord Protector, so styled? He 
can hardly have been effeminate, or Oliver 
would not have named him as his successor. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


pERRY, A BEER-HOUSE.—In the parish 
of Carlton-le-Moorland, 8. of Lincoln, 
there is Jerry Lane, connected with a beer- 
house, which, existing in 1842, was pulled 
down some years ago. I do not know of any 
other instance of this name in Lincolnshire ; 
it does not appear in Peacock’s, ‘ Glossary 
for Manley and Corringham Wapentakes ’ 
1876. ‘The Slang Dictionary,’ Farmer and 
Henley, gives ‘‘ Jerry-shop, a _beer-house, 
also Jerry.’’ Does this name occur in other 
counties ? 
ALFRED WELBY. 


ISTORY OF GRANT FAMILY.—Inform- 

ation is desired as to the whereabouts 
of the MS. history of the Grant Family | 
written by Lachlan Shaw, the historian of 
Moray, about 1752. 


mC. 


ERALDS’ PEW, ST. BENET’S, PAUL’S 
WHARF (See clxx, 427 s.v. ‘ Heralds’ 
epitaphs.’)—It is stated at the reference that 
John Charles Brooke, Somerset Herald, one 
of the victims of the accident at the Hay- 
market Theatre, Feb. 3 1794, was buried under 
the Heralds’ pew in the church of St. Benet, 
Paul’s Wharf. Can any reader tell me 
whether this church is still in existence, and 
whether the pew still belongs to the Heralds ; 
also give me any information in regard to it? 
ARTHUR W. Marks. 
Auckland, N.Z. 


dealing with the mathematical aspect of the 
chances in this game? 
G. B. 


MMA AUDLEY, XIII CENT.—Was her 
daughter Sybilla, who apparently was 
wife of Rafe Woodnothe, by her husband 
Griffith Maelor, Prince of Powis? I want 
to trace the heiress Agnes of Edge who married 
my ancestor Sir Richard de Pyvelisdon or 
Puleston. Emral came to the Pulestons in 
1272; it had belonged to Emma Audley, so 
it must have passed to her granddaughter 
Agnes of Edge. From the marriage of Agnes 
of Edge and Sir Richard Puleston I have 

the complete pedigree. 

E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


‘J)ROLL DOINGS.’—A series of coloured 
cartoons named ‘ Droll Doings’ was pub- 
lished by William Spooner, 377, Strand. No. 
28 depicts two sailors (dress appears to be 
early nineteenth century) both badly disabled. 
They are standing outside a shop, and on the 
glass panel of the door is ‘‘ J. Stamp, Seal 
Engraver, Arms Found.’’ One of the sailors, 
who has lost an arm, points this out to his 
companion and says he is going in to see what 
they can do for him. 
When were these cartoons published ? 
tails of the series would be appreciated. 


T. G. Scort. 


De- 


Manchester. 


FFICERS OF THE 94th REGIMENT OF 
FOOT, 1810—What is known of the 
parentage, marriage and descendants of the 
following officers who were stationed at Gran- 
ville Barracks, Jersey, in 1810, and were wit- 
nesses to the will of Captain Charles Ander- 
son, of the 94th Regiment and of Candacraig : 
D. Campbell, Ensign 94th Foot ; James Bogh, 
Captain 94th Foot; I. A. Jackson, Lieutenant 
94th Foot. 

I should welcome any information regard- 
ing James Anderson referred to in the will, 
natural son of Captain Anderson. It is be- 
lieved that he became a Major, but the name 
of his regiment is unknown. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
IR PAGAN DE WARFIELD.—What is 


known of the descendants of this knight, 
from whom Mrs. Simpson claims descent ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 








(JROWN AND ANCHOR.—Can any reader 
refer me to a book or magazine article 





UEEN ELIZABETH AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S SONNETS.—Who was the 
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. ae , . | 
eighteenth-century critic—mentioned in an 


essay by A. H. Bullen—who opined that 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets were addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth? The view hardly merits 
discussion ; still, if it ever has anywhere been | 
discussed ] should be obliged to anyone who 
would give me the reference for it. | 

| 


E. 


T: E. J.—Who is designated by these initials | 
signature to a preface to ‘ Mottoes and | 
Aphorisms from Shakespeare,’ dated Septem- | 
ber 1869. The book, with no date on title- 
ge, was —— by James Hogg and Son, 
York St., Covent Garden. + 


HE POSTMAN’S KNOCK.—A disappear- 
ance which should, I think, receive some | 
notice is that of the postman’s knock. It | 
was once so familiar, and so full of associ- | 
ations; waited for; listened to as it drew | 
near or receded; counted as an event in the | 
day. There must be a good deal of mention | 
of it in print. The electric bell has put an 
end to it. I should be glad to know whether | 
there was any official regulation abolishing | 
it, or whether the postmen simply left off | 
knocking out of their own heads, so to speak. | 
Has anyone noted about what date the post- 
man’s knock ceased ? 


L. B. A. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—I should like help in 
identifying the following quotations, 
which appear in a manuscript dated 1810: 


{1) “ Mourners! when nature embellished the 


tint 

Of they fields and thy mountains so fair 

Did she ever intend that a tyrant should print 

The footsteps of slavery there— 

No Freedom! whose smiles we shall ever 
resign 

Go tell our invaders the Danes 

"Tis far better [?] to bleed for an age at 
thy shrine 

Than to stop but a moment in chains. 


Forget not our wounded companions who 


stoo 

In the days of distress by our side 

While the moss in the valley grew red with 
their blood, 

They staid not, but conquer’d and died. 

The sun that now brightens our rivers with | 
his light 

Saw them fall upon Ossory’s plain, 

O let him not blush when he leave us to-night 

To find that they fell there in vain.” 


(2) “ My Posie on her bosom placed 
Could many sweeter scents exhale. 
Her auburn locks my ribband graced 
And fluttered in the wanton gale.” 





B. D. S. 


—$——.. 


Replies. 





——___..., 


WRANGHAM FAMILY, ST. HELENA, 
c. 1733. 
(clxxi. 406). 

. EF. M. asks whether anything is 

known of this family in England. It 
may be dangerous nowadays to assume that 
any fact is generally familiar, and no one 
in this country is the worse, I suppose, for 
not having heard of Archdeacon Wrangham. 
But one encounters Wrangham in more than 
one place and for more than one reason. 
His life is, of course, in the ‘D.N.B.’ His 
brilliant distinctions as a Cambridge under- 
graduate would no longer entitle him to re- 
membrance. lt is of more general interest 
that he is said to have been the author 
(though this has been disputed) of the epigram 
on Dr, Jowett’s garden which meets us in 
several different books, ‘‘ A little garden little 
Jowett made,” etc. See the life of Joseph 
Jowett (1752—1813) in the ‘D.N.B.’ J. W. 
Clark writes in that life, after describing how 
Jowett used to pass two evenings alone each 
week with Dr. Isaac Milner, president of 
Queens’ ‘College, ‘‘to Dr. Milner’s influence 


' may be ascribed the part he took in the re- 


fusal of Trinity Hall to elect Mr. (afterwards 
Archdeacon) Wrangham to a_ fellowship.” 
This leads up to the matter of Wrangham’s 
rejection. Wrangham, who was originally of 
Magdalene College, had migrated to Trinity 
Hall in 1787 and been shortly afterwards 
elected a scholar de minori forma. He 
graduated B.A. in 1790 and M.A. in 17%. 
In this latter year he was ordained by the 
Archbishop of York, upon testimonials from 


| the tutor of Trinity Hall of “‘ his good and 


satisfactory conduct.”” In August 1793 a 
college fellowship became vacant and Wrang- 
ham sent in his name as a candidate. By 
the Trinity Hall statutes every person elected 
fellow must be idoneus moribus et ingenio, and 
in such elections scholars de minori forma 
were to be preferred to all others. At the 
election on Noy. 1 Wrangham was passed over 
and one Vickers, at that time a fellow of 
Queens’ was chosen. Wrangham presented 4 
petition to the Lord Chancellor acting for the 
King as visitor of the College, praying that 
the election of Vickers might be declared void 
and that the petitioner might be ordered to 
be admitted fellow. The College, in their 
answer, maintained that Wrangham was not 
a fit and proper person and that Vickers was. 
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The case turned on the meaning of the words 
idoneus moribus. Lord Loughborough, the 
Lord Chancellor, dismissed the petition. He 
said in his judgment ‘‘ It would have been 
unfortunate if a College, consisting of so few 
members, had been in the predicament that 
there were means of forcibly introducing 
among them a gentleman, whom, however fit 
for greater and better situations, they have 
unanimously declared not fit to be elected as 
their associate.’’ But, though for one reason or 
another the fellows declared that Wrangham 
would not suit them, he seems to have got 
on in after life with others. He was famous 
as a book-collector. Is he not the ‘‘ Arch- 
deacon ’’ of John Burton’s ‘ Book-hunter,’ of 
whom genial stories are told? His collection 
is said to have filled his house and to have 
been stored even in his cellars where rats 
attacked it. I found a curious proof of this 
in South Australia where a copy of Daniel 
Heinsius’s ‘ Orationes,’ 1642, was given me 
by a friend. The book had on its title-page 
the signature of Francis Wrangham, 1812, 
and its binding was extensively bitten by rats. 
It also bore the earlier signature of a man 
at York whom we read of in Sterne’s life. 
Francis Wrangham, in conclusion, bearing 
the same Christian name as E. F. M.’s resi- 
dent in St. Helena, may have been a relative, 
possibly his grandfather. There is an account 





of Wranzgham’s petition and its fate on pp. 
520-522 in vol. v. (published fifty-six years 
after the rest of the work) of C. H. Cooper’s | 
‘Annals of Cambridge,’ with references bad 
sources, 


St. Albans. 
“MHE FATAL BELLMAN ”’ (clxxi. 404).— 


In his very interesting communication 
Mr. Josepx BE. Morris writes ‘‘ Hitherto it 
has been pretty safe to infer that ‘ Macbeth’ 
cannot have been written earlier than 1604. . . 
If, however, it should turn out that the New- 


Epwarp Bensty. 


gate ceremony was unique, and if it be further | 


admitted that Shakespeare indisputably 
refers to it, then it follows that the play can- 
not have been composed prior to 1605, since 
Robert Dowe’s will is dated in that year.’’ 
This seems to imply that hitherto the evi- 
dence pointed to ‘ Macbeth’ having been 
written not earlier than 1604 while the date 
of Dow’s will might now be accepted as shew- 
ing that the earliest date for the writing of 
the play must be advanced to the next year; 
but 1605 had already been generally accepted 
as the earliest possible date. Mr. A. W 





Verity in his Introduction to his edition of 


‘ Macbeth’ (1901), when summing up the 
evidence wrote on p. vii., ‘“‘ The composition 
of ‘ Macbeth’ is commonly assigned to the 
period 1605-1606’; and, on p. xii., “‘ There 
is now practically a consensus of opinion that 
Macbeth belongs to the period 1605-1606. Per- 
sonally I am of those who, in view of the prob- 
ably references in the Porter’s speech, assi 
its production to 1606.’’ The evidence indi- 
cated by Mr. Mornzts certainly strengthens 
this commonly assigned period, the arguments 
for which are clearly summarized by Mr. 
Verity. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

St. Albans, 


AVERN SIGN-BOARDS OF MILITARY 
INTEREST (clxxi. 226, 265, 286, 302, 
315, 338, 374, 391).—At the fourth reference, 
regarding the Sir Jeffery Amherst (“ Crown 
Point Inn ’’), near Seal, it is stated the sign- 
board has a “‘ rather incongruous portrait of 
the field-marshal in full armour’’; it is, 
therefore, worth putting on record that in the 
bar there is an engraving, probably contem- 
porary, of ‘‘ General Amherst ’’ in armour. 
The artists’ tradition of depicting soldiers in 
armour is still, to some extent, carried on to 
the present day. The Amherst Arms at 
Riverhead, which the same correspondent 
mentions, has a well drawn heraldic sign. 
The old sign of the General Wolfe at Wes- 
terham is preserved in the house. 
The following have perhaps a military 


origin: The Surrey Yeoman, at Burgh 
Heath; and at Dorking. The latter is in the 
High Street, near Wathen Street (cf. 


elxviii. 329). The Kentish Yeoman, at Seal ; 
and one about two miles south of Maidstone 
on the Folkestone road, which has a new 
(1936) non-military sign. 

There is a Duke of Marlborough at St. 
Albans, near the site of the Captain-General’s 
residence there; and another at Farnham 
(East Street), which has a good modern sign. 

At Aldershot, Colchester, Dover and Can- 
terbury there are several beer-houses with 
military names, but, as far as I recollect, 
none have pictorial signs. 

It would be interesting to have dated refer- 
ences to houses of the sign of the Volunteer ; 
most, probably, date from the Victorian re- 
vival of the auxiliary forces, but the interest- 
ing list contributed by Str ALFRED WELBY 
(at ante p. 339) shows that the sign was in 
use before then. The licensee of the British 
Volunteers at Ashford holds the opinion that 
his house has had the same name ‘“‘ well over 
a hundred years,’’ which puts one in mind 
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of the rare collection of Rowlandson’s illus- | 


trations published under that title. 
Fr. a> 


The Keppel’s Head is on the Hard at | 


Portsmouth. 

The Five Arrows is at Waddesdon Manor, 
near Aylesbury. 

The Ordnance Inn is at Felixstowe. 

The Commodore is at Oulton Broad. 

The Cromwell is at Great Yarmouth, 


The Battery Inn is in Romsey Road, Win- 
chester. 

The Standard of Freedom is in Belvedere 
Terrace, Southampton. 


There i is a Crown and Anchor at Blandford 
Forum. 

The Ship in Distress is at Mudeford, Christ- | 
church, Hants. 

The Emperor of India is 
Road, Portsmouth. 

The Prince Alfred Inn is at Portland. 

The Fort Cumberland Tavern is at Ports- 
mouth. 


The Royal Yeoman is near Dorchester 
(Dorset). 
The Volunteer Arms is in Albert Road, 


Portsmouth. 

The Compass Inn is at Winsor, near Cad- 
nam, Hants. 

The Lord Nelson’s Arms is at Winterslow. 

The Sailor’s Return is in Millbrook Road, 
Southampton. 

There is a Marquis of Granby at Charles- 
town, Weymouth. 

At Harrogate there is both a Granby and 
a Wellington. 

The Nelson Tavern 
Portsmouth. 

The Pilot Boat Inn is at Bembridge, I.0.W. 

The Royal Standard Hotel is at Fresh- 
water, I.0.W. 

The Bold Forester is at Marchwood, Hants 

The Bugle is at Newport, I.0.W., 
another at Brading, I.0.W. 


is in Unicorn Road, 


The Spread Eagle wil! be found at Liss, | 


Hants., at Lincoln, at Arundel, at Chelms- | 
ford, and at Jedburgh, N.B. (There was also 
one at Basingstoke in A.D. 1751). 

The Hand and Spear is at Weybridge, 
Surrey. 

The Duke of Cumberland is at Whitstable. 

The Duke of Wellington is at Christchurch, 
Hants, 

There was a Sloop Aground at Ridgeway, 


on the Dorchester-Weymouth road, in 1751, 
when it became notorious. 
Stow’s ‘ Survey’ tells of The Spurre in 


Southwark, and Maitland’s ‘ London’ (vol. i. 


in Commercial | 


p. 242) tells of The Helmet in Southwark, 
where also The Tabard is probably rather 
of military than of heraldic reference. There 
should also be noted here a whole series of inn- 
signs which, as Besant points out (in his 
‘ Westminster,’ p. 270) } omar their mili- 
tary reference under familiar styles. Thus 
the White Hart speaks to cognoscenti of King 
| Richard II. The Brown Bear, like the 
Ragged Staff, of Warwick. The White 
Swan of King Henry V. The Old Rose of 
King Henry VII. The Rose and Crown, and 
the Rose and Olive Branch (there is one at 
Callow Hill, Virginia Water) speak of the 
| Wars of the Roses. The Golden Fleece, like 
| the Star and Garter, speaks of the great 
| Orders of Chivalry, and so forth. Possibly 
even the George may refer to the well-known 
| Garter decoration in some cases, for the 
George and Garter is not unknown. 


Epwarp J. G. 





Forse. 


The following names occur in Warwick- 
shire, but how many have pictorial signs | 
cannot say. Probably hundreds of others 
could be traced by searching Kelly’s county 
directories, under headings of ‘ Hotels’ and 
“Public Houses’ in the classified trades sec- 
tion at the end of each volume. 

Alcester. Lord Nelson. 

Ansley, Atherstone. Lord Nelson. 

Bulkington, Nuneaton. Lord Nelson. 

Coventry. Admiral Codrington; Admiral 
Lord Rodney; Alma Inn; Boadicea (Queen) ; 
General Wolfe; Lord Nelson; Lord Raglan; 
Recruiting Sergeant; Sir Colin Campbell; 
Trafalgar Arms. 

Emscote, Warwick. Lord Nelson Inn; 
Portobello Arms (denoting Admiral Vernon’s 
| capture). 
Leamington Spa. 


Garibaldi Inn; Guards 


. | Inn. 
and | 


Nuneaton, 
Hotel. 

Radway, Kineton. Round Tower Inn (com- 
| memorating Edgehill Battle, 1642). 
| Stratford-onAvon. Lord Nelson Inn. 

Studley, Alcester. Duke of Marlborough. 

Warwick. Antelope Inn (denoting crest of 
Royal Warwickshire Regt.); Nelson Inn; 
Volunteer Inn; Wallace Tavern. 

Welford, Stratford-on-Avon. Four “Alls.” 
Its pictorial sign, now down for repainting, 
bore four figures : 


Kine: Rule all. 

Lawyer: Plead for all. 
| Parson: Pray for all. 
Sotpmer : Fight for all. 


Granby Head; Wellington 
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The village actually stands in Gloucester- 
shire, and this old hostelry is a few yards 
from the Warwickshire boundary. 

Wm. JacGcarp. 


Taverns named after the Duke of Welling- 
ton are at: Farncomb, Godalming; East 
Horsley, Leatherhead ; Yalding; Broad Street, 
Canterbury ; London Road, Maldon; Battle ; 
Hatfield Broad Oak; Epping; Shacklewell ; 
3%, Wellington Street, Stoke Newington | 
Road; Teddington; Norbiton, Kingston; 15, 
Pool Valley, Brighton; Epsom; High Street, 
Ramsgate; Lower Market Street Woolwich ; | 
166, Magdalen Street, Colchester ; Old Wool- | 
wich Road, Greenwich; Brightlingsea, Col- | 
chester. 

Duke of Wellington’s Arms, New Broyle | 
Road, Chichester. 

There is a General Abercrombie at Queen | 
Street, Arundel, with his portrait on it. 

The Marine, Selborne Road, Littlehamp- | 
ton, has on the one side the uniform of to-day | 
and on the other that of a hundred years ago. 


P, J, Fynmore. 
There is an Alma Hotel, East Hill, S.W.18, 
situated in Alma Road, both of which, I | 


understand, are named after the well-known | 
battle. 





HELEN. 


IR THOMAS JOHNSON, 1664-1729 (clxxi. 
406).—The reply to all Mr. Leacn’s 
queries will be found in a note by Mr, R. | 
Stewart-Brown, under date 7 Nov. 1931. The | 
error that he died in Jamaica, which has 
been copied by every writer who has dealt 
with Sir Thomas Johnson’s career, includ- 
ing myself, was probably invented by Hey- 
wood in 1847 when he edited the ‘ Moore 
Rental’ and the ‘ Norris Papers.’ Another 
error which has gone the rounds is that John- 
son’s name appears in the proceedings of the 
Liverpool Town Council after 1722, when he 
accepted a Custom House office in America. 
I have carefully searched, page by page, the 
Records from 1722 to May 1729, and his name 
is never mentioned as being present at any 
Council meeting. The Records at the Vir- 
ginia State Library, U.S.A. were, at my re- 
quest, searched, and Johnson’s name is not 
to be found amongst the Collectors of Customs 
on the Rappahanock River. His death is 
supposed to have taken place on 28 Dec., 
1728, according to the Historical Register, 
but there is.no mention of Jamaica and the 
place of his death and burial remains a 
mystery. Any information will be acceptable. 


| reference 








Henry PEEr. 





EDIGREES WANTED: CLIFTON, OF 

CLIFTON (clxxi. 389, 430).—An account 
of the ancestry and descent of this family from 
Alvaredus de Clifton, Warden of the Castle 
of Nottingham (temp. William the Con- 
queror) and from Sir Gervase Clifton (temp. 

enry VII and 14th in descent from Alvare- 
dus), -- to be found in Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage 
of England’ (7th ed., edited by William 
Courthope: London, 1836, p. 4). No daughter 
Isabel, mentioned by name, is recorded as 
issue of either of the several Sir Gervase Clif- 
tons. Sir Gervase, the first baronet (temp 
Charles I) was married seven times, his fourt 
wife being “‘ Isabel, dau. of —— Meek.’’ There 
were no children of this marriage and the 
name Isabel does not recur in the pedigree 
to which I have referred. If the querist could 
assign a date to the Isabel in question, her 
place in the genealogy might be more easily 
sought. The name of Sir John Jerningham 
is nowhere connected with any member of the 
family of Clifton. The pedigree ends with a 
to Sir Robert Clifton, the 7th 
Baronet, who succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1815. 

Epwarp Heron-A.en. 


\ ILTON’S WATCH (1 S. x. 290).—This 
watch is in the British Museum, having 
been bought by Sir Charles Fellows for his 
collection, which he bequeathed to the 
Museum. I learn this from a letter to The 
Times of 3 Oct. from his great-nephew. 


A. H. W. Fynmonre. 
Belgrave Road, Berkhampstead. 


OS OF GEDNEY AND IRBY (clxxi. 27, 
85, 125, 412). — William de Albini I, 
who married Cecily de ‘‘ Belvoir,’’ daughter 
of Roger Bigot and his wife Adeliz, 
daughter of Robert de Todeni, was styled 
“ Brito,’ being a Breton; William de Albini 
‘* Pincerna,’’ founder of the Earls of Arun- 
del, derived from the Cotentin (Belvoir MSS., 
iv., p. 106). 

Isabella, daughter and heiress of William de 
Albini IV of Belvoir, married Robert, Lord 
de Ros, who died 1285, she in 1301; they had 
four sons, Wiliam, Robert, John, George, 
who were alive in 1287 (Feet of Fines, 60, 
m. 2). William succeeded, and his direct des- 
cendant, William, died in 1414, leaving, as 
heir, John, who was killed in battle in France, 
1421, and was succeeded by his _ brother 
Thomas, aged fourteen; he married Eleanor, 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick; their son 
Thomas was born 9 Sept., 1427, and the father 
died 18 Aug., 1431; this permits of another 
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son having been born Mar. 8, 1429, who may 
have been named Richard after his father’s 
youngest brother. Baronages do not mention 
him, but these deal specially with titles and 
properties, so that younger sons, who do not 
succeed, are only mentioned incidentally when 
their names occur in the records used. So 
there may well be mentions of this Sir 
Richard in the many Rolls calendared, and 
indexed. There is in the above Belvoir MSS., 
p. 188, a letter from Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Norfolk, to her cousin, Richard Roos; it is 
dated (1467-1507) Dec. 10, but not identified. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


| Rovers’ in the Anti-Jacobin, a skit on 
Goethe’s ‘ Stella ’—‘‘ A sudden thought strikes 
me. Let us swear an eternal friendship,” 
The translation of Goethe (1798) had, “A 
sudden thought strikes me, madam. Let us 
be to one another what these men ought to 
have been to us.’’ HIpernicus 
STATUES TO FICTITIOUS CHARAC. 
TERS (clxxi. 295, 334, 412).—The group 
of bronze statuary at Stratford-on-Avon, 
given by Ronald, Lord Gower, depicting the 
poet and four of his leading characters, can 
scarcely be termed “‘ fictitious.”” Even Bacon- 
ians, while denying paternity of the plays, 





Thomas Lord Ros married Eleanor, 
daughter of Richard de Beauchamp, | 
Earl of Warwick, and by her had _ issue | 


(Leland, ‘ ltinerary,’ ed. Toulmin Smith, i., 
1907, p. 92) an eldest son, Thomas, born at 
Conisbrough Castle in 1427 (ibid., v., 1910, | 
p. 149), 6 Henry VI, on 9 Sept. (ibid., i. 92). 
Another son, Richard, was born at Belvoir 
Castle in 1429 (ibid., v. 149). Whether this 
was the poet is another question. A pedigree 
of the Daubeneys of Belvoir is in Farrer’s 
‘Early Yorks. Charters’ and a good deal 
about them in Horace Round’s calendars of 
the Duke of Rutland’s MSS. at Belvoi printed 
by the Hist. MSS. Commission. There is much 
about Ros in the evidence given in support of 
a claim to the barony, but perhaps nothing on 
the points that interest your correspondent. 


me. 5, A, 


‘. P ’’: DERIVATION (clxxi. 369, 410). | 
—I have always understood that the | 

word ‘‘ wop”’ was American slang for an | 
Italian, | 

Confirmation of this meaning can be found 
in Sidney Howard’s play, ‘ They Knew What | 
They Wanted,’ where there are two passages 
containing the word. The one is: 

Joe: You’re a regular wop, ain’t you? 

Amy: Well, after two years in a spaghetti 
joint! I like Italians. . . 

The other is even more explicit : 


Amy: Well, if that ain’t the cutest ever! A 
regular wop wedding! Excuse me. I meant 
Italian. [The “I” is long.] 

The play was performed in London about 
ten years ago, with Tallulah Bankhead in the 
chief part. 





L. W. Atwyn ANDREW. 


LLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS 
(clxxi. 401, 424).)—-27. “ sudden 
thought strikes me” is surely ‘ The 





admit there was a William Shakespeare of 
this town. The four figures flanking the 
Poet’s statue are Prince Hamlet, Lady Mac- 


| beth, King Henry V, and Sir John Falstaff. 


The last-named is deemed to be based upon 
Sir John Fastolf (1378-1459). This group 
was removed from the Memorial Gardens in 
1932 to the more public Bancroft Garden, 
facing the ugly new theatre. Lord Gower for 
long was credited with the attractive designs 
of the figures, until it was revealed that all 
five statues were the work of a Paris sculptor, 
employed by his lordship. 

There is at Stratford-on-Avon another 
statuary group, in stone, known as the Boydell 
Alto Relievo, in New Place Gardens, which 
portrays two life-size female figures, emblem. 
atic of the muses of drama and painting, pay- 
ing homage to the seated figure of Shakes- 
peare. This is by John Banks, R.A., and in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century 
adorned the entrance to the famous Shakes- 
— Gallery in Pall Mall. When the Gal- 
ery was demolished, the group was bought 
and given to the poet’s native town by 
Charles Holte Bracebridge (author of ‘Shakes- 
peare No Deer-Stealer.’) 

A view of this statuary will be found at 
p. 180 in Miss Hamilton Gruner’s play, just 
out, entitled ‘ With Golden Quill,’ and also 


one of the Gower group, at p. 198. 


Wma. JAGGarp. 


NTRODUCTION OF A PEER INTO THE 

‘ HOUSE OF LORDS (clxxi. 405).—The 
ceremony is described in Sir Thomas Erskine 
May’s ‘ Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Pro- 
ceedings and usage of Parliament.’ 


J. F. M. 
‘* ASHBURTON POP ”’ (clxxi. 389). — A 
description of Ashburton Pop by the 


late Mr. John Sparke Amery (1845-1929), 
of Ashburton, was printed in the T'ransactions 
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of the Devonshire Association, vol. lvi., pp. 
90-91, p. 96 (illustrations of stoneware 
bottles), p. 102. Mr. Amery said that: 


Ashburton Pop was a light, effervescent, malt 
iquor; like Ginger Pop, its degenerate sub- 
stitute of to-day, it was put up in stoneware 
bottles, glass being probably of too uncertain 
strength to effectively sustain its exuberance. 
Some of these bottles, alas empty, yet remain, | 
the mournful relics of past greatness; one in | 
my possession bears the name of Richard Halse, | 
and the date 1773. Pop appears to have been | 
an anticipation of modern bottled ale. | 


A later writer states that bottled ale was | 
invented by Dr, Alex. Nowell, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, who died in 1602. (Western Morning 
News, 1 Apr., 1935, p. 7). 





M. 
ATIN PROVERB (clxxi. 351, 394).—In 


connection with the Latin adage, ‘‘ Fiat | 
experimentum in corpore vili,” it is of | 


interest to compare the corresponding proverbs 
in Greek, 


The closest parallel isév rq Kapi xuvduvever | 


—Plato Laches, 187b (cf. Euthydemus 285c) 
—to make the risk on a Carian ’’—which 
specifies the corpore vili. The Carian mer- 


cenaries were far from being held in high | 
esteem, and so we find in Polybius, 10, 32, 11, | 
kei €v Kapt riv meipay ylyverOa. —‘* you must | 
make the attempt on a Carian,’’ and so again | 


Aristides has ¢€v r@ Kapi xai ov« €v Trois éavrav 
copact kwdvvevew to make the risk on a Carian 
and not on their own bodies.”’ 


In Plato, Gorgias 514e (cf. also Laches | 


rd eyouévov 1) Tovro 


187b) Socrates says 


> tal , > oe , 
ey T® miO@ Thv Kepape.av EMLXELPELY pavOdvew | 


—‘as the proverb has it, that’s trying 
to learn the art of pottery by start- 


ing with a wine-jar’’—the point being | 
that a midos was a jar of large size, and so | 
the beginner was more likely to fail and | 
would then waste much more material than if | 


he had attempted only a small jar. The 
proverb was applied to those who rushed into 
attempting great things without learning the 
necessary preliminaries of the art. 
J. HarpyMan. 

“Try it on the dog.’’ Although it 
does not ante-date the occurrence Mr, Forse 
refers to, it may be of interest to quote the 
following from J. Redding Ware’s ‘ Passing 
_ of the Victorian Era’ (Routledge 
n/d); 


Trying it on the dog (Theatrical). Abbrevia- 
tion of “ The matinée dog.” Derived from the 


amiable habit, in the good old times of testing 
a present of eatables by giving a portion to the 











dog. In the present relation it is a contemp- 


tuous reference to the lower judging capacities 
of. afternoon theatrical audiences. Testing the 
value of a new — by an afternoon audience 
is trying it on the matinée dog—which is below 
consideration, but may be useful. 

A quotation is given from the Daily Tele- 
graph, 4 Feb., 1897. 

In thinking of this phrase, I cannot help 
calling to mind Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Throw physic 
to the dogs,’’ ‘ Macbeth,’ v. 3. 


C, P. Harz. 


ICKENS’S LONDON: THE ADELPHI 
HOTEL (clxxi. 367, 426).—Readers of 
Captain Marryat will remember that it was 
at the Adelphi Hotel where Japhet Newland 
at length met his father, General de Benyon. 


R. L. Moreton. 


DELPHI HOTEL (clxxi. 406).—This was. 
opened in 1777 under its original title 
‘** Adelphi New Tavern and Coffee House.” 
Edward Gibbon writing from there in 1787 
speaks of it as the “ Adelphi Hotel.’”’ The 
early nineteenth-century London Directories 
(1817-1839) refers to it as ‘‘ Osborne’s Hotel ”’ 
though at the latter end of this period the 
landlord’s name is given as W. Chaplin. In 
the earlier mentioned directories the street 
numbers are not indicated, but in 1826 
Osborne’s Hotel is numbered 2-5 John Street 
and in 1838 and 1839 No, 2 John Street. 
Rocque’s Plan (1799) shows a large building, 
un-numbered, on the corner of John and 
Adam streets, standing next door to No. 3 
John Street, which presumably represented 
the original site of the hotel. 


AmproseE Heat, 


VARIATIONS IN SPELLING ONE’S 
OWN NAME (elxxi. 352, 411, 428).—-I 
have a letter dated June 18, 1643, addressed to 
Thomas Benet Esqier, Pythouse, Nr. Shaftes- 
bury. It begins: ‘‘ Dear Brother Bennet,’ 
and ends: ‘‘ Your loving Brother William 
Benett.”’ 
In those days one spelt as a word sounded. 
I cannot spell phonetically. 


Joun Benett-STanrorp. 


ATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LAN- 
GUAGE (clxvii. 67, 138, 176, 211, 231, 
247; clxxi. 248, 319).—At ante p. 248 I de- 
scribed Francis Glass’s Latin Life of George 
Washington. Since that time I have dis- 
covered another, ‘‘ Georgii Washington 





Vita,—Biography of Washington, in the 
Latin Language, by William Lance, of South 
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Carolina,” published in 1836, a year after 


that of Francis Glass. 


BOOK ON MADAGASCAR, 1646 (clxxi. 

390).—Is not Boothby mistaken both as 
to the work on Madagascar and the date of 
the Earl of Arundel’s scheme? Walter Ham- 
mond’s ‘ Madagascar, the Richest and most 
Fruitful Island in the World’ a copy of 
which is in the British Museum, was pub- 
lished in 1643. The Earl of Arundel’s pro- 
ject to colonize Madagascar was launched in 
1639. Sele ‘ Court Minutes of the E.I.Co.’, 
pp. XXvii-xxvili, 322-323; ‘ Travels of Peter 
Mundy,’ vol. v (Hak. Soc.), pp. 47-48 and 
footnotes. L. M. 


A® EQUESTRIAN’S MEMORIAL (clxxi. 
404).—In a travel book ‘The Road to 
Nazareth ’ (1936) the author, John Gibbons, 


remarks 


ANSTEY. 


| follows: ‘‘ A fellow . 
| slice of his life here,’ 


Now, unfortunately I myself live in a Lon- | 


don suburb, which means that I personally 
know nothing about riding.. But I am a little 
interested in other people’s riding; I am ex- 
tremely proud of a monument at Barnoldby-le- 
Beck near Grimshy, Lincolnshire, which was 
put up to a huntsman-grandfather of mine who 
broke his neck there doing something dashing. 


Wiiiam Poot. 
Scothern, Lincoln. 


‘““TNVENTIONIS MATER EST NECES- 


| 


ALLEYS IN YORKSHIRE (clxxi. 27, 
and references there shown).—About 
1906, a London correspondent sent to me some 


| extracts from the Registers of Hartshead 


Parish Church, published by the Yorkshire 
Parish Register Society, vol. xvii., consisti 


| of references to the surnames Haylye, Haley, 


Hayley, Halie, etc. Among them was one 
of the baptism of Jeremie sonn of Edmond 
Haylye, 1656, May 18. The spelling 
‘‘ Halley ’’ was not included in the report. 
The above families may, or may not, have 
been related to the Halleys of Derbyshire. | 
have no evidence one way or the other. The 
spelling of surnames was very indifferent, 


KE. F, MacPrxe. 

Chicago. 
‘i A SLICE OF LIFE” (clxxi. 353).—The 
‘O.E.D.’ gives a quotation for this as 
. . Who has spent a good 
with the reference 


“1857, Hughes. Z'om Brown, I. i.’’ Pre 


/sumably this means ‘Tom Brown’s School- 
| days,’ but I cannot trace the quotation in 
| the 1858 edition. 


SITAS ” (clxxi. 263, 299).—I have not | 


‘ 


found ‘‘ mater artium  necessitas,’’ or 
‘‘necessitas rationum inventrix’’ in Eras- 
mus at King’s reference; the rest of his note 
is there all right, col. 1124. a i 


APT. GEORGE KING; PARENTAGE 
WANTED (clxxi. 408).—It is suggested 
that the Jane McIntosh who was married at 
Guernsey in 1810 to Captain George King 
may have been a daughter of the Hon. Angus 
Mackintosh, a member of the Legislative 
Council of Upper Canada, who married in 
1784, Archange St. Martin, niece of Major- 
General Macomb, commander-in-chief of the 
army of America. He had thirteen children, 
and his fourth daughter was named Jane. 
In 1810, Jane would be about thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, and the suggestion might 
be ruled out on account of her tender years, 
but there is evidence of young ladies of such 
an age marrying army officers. 
The Hon. Angus Mackintosh succeeded his 
brother as chief of the Clan Mackintosh in 


1827, James SETON-ANDERSON. 








A, Jd H, 
Wigan 


RISONERS’ ESTATES (clxxi. 314, 372). 
—Sir Thomas More, in the Tower of 
London, writes of his wife, Dame Alice, that 
‘“ indeed he stood in awe of her and had his 
finding there, much part of her charity.” 
Dame Alice wrote to Cromwell to tell “of 
the sums she has every week to pay for the 
board-wages of my poor husband and his ser- 
vant [in the Tower]: for the maintaining 
whereof I have been compelled of very neces- 
sity to sell part of mine apparel for lack of 
other substance to make money of.’ See 
‘Thomas More,’ by Professor R. W. Cham- 
bers (Jonathan Cape, 1935), pp. 27, 28. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


GGS AND BACON FOR BREAKFAST 
(clxxi. 278, 356).—It is surprising that no 
Scottish reader has malian a history of 
eggs and bacon for breakfast in Caledonia and 
quoted with pride the Edda poem which 
shows Thor as eating herring and sage for 
breakfast. Apposite, too, would have been a 
note that England may be said to have 
attained the millenium desiderated by Wil 
liam Cobbett, who affirmed that he would be 
contented if a time came when every man in 
England could eat bacon. 


Freperic ConNETT WHITE. 
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Sir Henry Lee. By Sir Edmund Chambers 
(Oxford University Press. 15s, net). 


gik Henry Lee belonged to one of the new 
families whose rise is a characteristic | 
feature of the great change in social life | 
brought about through the Wars of the Roses | 
and the advent of the Tudors. By Elizabeth’s | 
day, thanks largely to lucky marriages, ed 


— 


Lees were connected with many families of 
importance both at Court and in public} 
affairs. Henry Lee—of the Lees of Quarren- 
don in Buckinghamshire—played his part | 
among these, not in very prominent public | 
capacity, but as a typical Elizabethan in what | 


concerns the doings of high society, and the | 
omamental requirements of princes. He is | 
said to have ‘‘ served five successive princes, 
and kept himself right and steady in many 
dangerous shocks and three utter turns of 
state”; but his admirer exaggerates some- 
what, for, born c. 1533, he was still a minor 
on the accession of Mary. One of his first 
appearances was at the martydom of Ridley, 
who giving away ‘‘divers small things to 
gentlemen standing by’’ gave him a new 
groat. In his youth he was much of a 
traveller, sending Cecil accounts of events 
abroad, which must have kept his name profit- 
ably in the mind of the authorities, and him- | 
self acquiring the kind of experience, the | 
funds of entertaining or weighty information, 
the trick of dealing with persons, the general | 
savoir vivre which make a man acceptable at | 
court. He had no turn for politics. A\| 
member of Parliament, and sent on more | 
than one mission abroad, he kept himself to | 
the festive, spectacular side of affairs. He | 
was a renowned tilter, and large part of | 
the history of his earlier manhood is con- | 
cerned with his championship and his master- 
ship of the armoury. He was made Ranger 
of Woodstock, and served with energy as a 
Justice of the Peace, combining these activi- 
ties with organisation of entertainments for 
Elizabeth, and some due attention to his own 
private estate which was based largely on 
sheep-farming for wool. In an Appendix— 





here printed for the first time in its entirety 
—is the libretto of the great entertainment 
made for Elizabeth at Ditchley in September, 
1592. It may have been the work of Richard 
Edes; it is, at any rate, a zood specimen of 
the kind of work that was turned out for | 
these occasions. | 





Most elaborately contrived 





and spread over two days, the spectacle may 
be taken as, from one point of view, the cul- 
minating point of Sir sctenry Lee’s career. 
‘Hermit of Ditchley’ became his designa- 


| tion, for various disappointments presently 


befell him and he lived there for a time more 
or less in retirement; extracted from it, how- 
ever, in 1597 when he was made a Knight of 
the Garter through the influence of Essex. 
The last two years of his life were much 
oppressed by the gout—he a widower and Anne 
Vavasour, a lady known for her indulgence 
in the inclinations of a courtesan, living with 
him. He kept up, however, his multifarious 
connection with a large number of relatives, 
and with people of importance in all direc- 
tions. For every period of his life, there is 


| abundant documentary record of his doings. 


It has to be searched for in many quarters ; 
some of the material is already in print, 
but a great deal still in manuscript, the 
most important portion being the family 
documents which have lately been transferred 
for the use of students from Ditchley House 
to the Record Office in the Oxfordshire County 
Hall. The diligence of Sir Henry Lee’s 
biographer has also brought together a great 
deal of information about several other Lees, 
some of whom had adventures notable enough, 
and not always creditable; and no less care 
and research has been bestowed on his friends 
and acquaintances. The book, in fact, is a 
most highly skilful work in mosaic: put 
together piece by piece, giving us in the end 
a multitude of figures and circumstances as 
background to the well-wrought portrait of 
the principal subject Sir Edmund carries 
his wealth of knowledge lightly and imparts 
it agreeably, making Elizabethan England 
once again revive about one—even seen to some 
extent in a new intimacy. Sir Henry Lee 
hardly exemplifies the finest side of it, yet 
he was of a type which must be understood 
if we would understand his times, and he has 
in his own right, the interest which always 
attaches to an active ingenious man who sets 
about what he intends to do with a deter- 
mined will. 


The Sheldons. By FE. A. B. Barnard (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 

HERE we have yet another history—erudite 

and well documented as the author’s 
name would lead us to expect—of a family 
of gentry whose prosperity may be said to 
date from the dissolution of the monasteries. 
As in so many cases what survives of them 
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is record of their affairs rather than record 


of themselves. The principal members of the 
family belonged to the generations which in- 
dulged in long and laudatory monumental in- 
scriptions, and, by translations of these from 


the original Latin, Mr. E. A. B. Barnard | 


contrives to give us some idea, at any rate 
of what was deemed to be a proper summing 
up of the deceased’s character. ‘lhe tapestry- 
weaving for which the sixteenth-century 
Sheldons are famous; their adherence to the 
Old Religion which, though it brought them 
not to actual tragedy, involved them again 
and again in inconveniences and troubles; 
ownership of several interesting places—Abber- 
ton, Beoley, Barcheston, Weston and the de- 
lightful village of Broadway—to mention some 
of the best known; public service of the kind 
befitting their degree and creditable alliances 
are principal topics of which their historian 
has to treat. They became very wealthy 
and may be said in some sense to have 
dominated the districts of Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire where they were seated. One 
of them stands out more clearly than the rest, 
Ralph—1623-1684—‘‘ The Great Sheldon.’ 
He was something of a traveller (the Shel- 
don’s when they went abroad took consider- 
able retinues with them); an antiquary and 
book-lover and collector of curiosities; a man 
esteemed and even courted in his neighbour- 


hood, and, as a Roman Catholic, brought into | 
suspicion and confined in Warwick Gaol at | 


the time of the Popish Plot. 

A chapter on the Sheldon chapel and vault 
in Beoley Church, provides melancholy evi- 
dence of the failure of burial in a vault 
as a specially honourable method of preserv- 
ing revered remains. However, by the care 
and piety of a more practice] and scientific 
generation much of the damage has been made 
good, 

The Sheldons of Broadway are dealt with 
in Part II of this study. Here the most re- 
markable figure is Captain William Sheldon 
(1609-1680) married four times—three times 
to a widow—and father of fifteen children. 
He was a good royalist, and after the Restora- 
tion was made Deputy Governor of Guernsey. 
He died a poor man heavily in debt, and the 
last record of his family—the manor of Broad- 
way having been sold—is the death in 1696 of 
a daughter of his who had been for about two 
years in receipt of parish relief. 





The Book of Apollonius. Translated iq 
English Verse by Raymond L. Grismer 
Elizabeth Atkins. (University of Mi 
sota Press; Oxford University Press, | 
net). 


(HE story of Apollonius of Tyre, an 
Greek romance, is told in various mé 
aeval versions and also frequently refe 
in the course of other mediaeval tales. Th 
is a Spanish ‘Libro de Apolonio,’ the j 
mediate source of which has not been agg 
tained, which exists in a single MS, in 
library of the Escorial and has been careful 
studied. It is judged, because of the freque 
introduction of religion, to have been 
posed by a cleric—monorhymed quatra 
with fourteen syllables to the line, which, 
the first half of the thirteenth century, wal 
new mode. The writer uses it with skill, 
fact his work is among the best examples 
this cuaderna via. The extant manusef 


was made by a fourteenth-century copyith 


Gower has the story in the 
Amantis,’ where he tells it in octosylla 
verse, which Shakespeare also uses for 


résumé of it in the prologues of ‘ Pericles’ 


So the translators also have reasonably eh 


octosyllabic couplets for their version, primk 


ing them in quatrains. ¢ 
We consider the translation a happy of 
It makes the long narrative easy renal 
the combination of ease and occasional w 
considered roughness in the versificatit 
What chances there are for character dri 
are not neglected; nor yet are the fa 
touches of lyrical poetry. One may 
detect some southern flavour in the metho 
the story-telling, as distinct from the ] 
itself, and a subtle waggishness is 
insinuated. In fact, this version goes f 
and further than much early English ¥ 
goes, to show what it was that mediae 
readers found so enjoyable in the versified 
not strictly poetical renderings of ancl 
strange tales. It has not been done i 
English before. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 392, col. 2, Il. 7, 8 for 
Hubert’s Road, Great Harwood” read 1% 
Gate, Great Harwood. 
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